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7. " Speaking as Means and End of Language Teaching," 
of which the following is an abstract : 

Henry Sweet, in his 'Practical Study of Language' (p. 2), says : "The 
spoken language is the only source of the literary languages : every 
literary language arises from a more or less arbitrary mixture of 
spoken languages of different periods. . . . Hence the general axiom 
— equally important for the practical and the scientific study of 
language — that the living spoken form of every language should be 
made the foundation of its study. This holds good, even if the ulti- 
mate object is the mastery of the literary language only, for the 
spoken is the only form of the language which is regular and definite- 
ly limited in the range of its grammar and vocabulary. 

With Mr. Sweet side many other prominent masters, to whom we 
are already indebted for quite a number of new grammars and treatises 
about the teaching of modern languages according to this view. May 
I mention here Wm. Vietor, Karl Kflhn, Felix Francke, Paul Passy, 
George Stiereti ? 

Since by far the majority of people speak more than they 
write, speaking and talking should receive more attention in our 
schools than writing, else we do not prepare our pupils in the right 
way for their journey through life. This is certainly true with regard 
to our mother-tongue; but how about the foreign languages? The 
lamented Prof. Wm. Cook has on several occasions touched this 
question before the M. L. A., and the proceedings of 1885 introduce 
other authorities, with more or less the same opinions. I may men- 
tion Prof, von Jagemann, who thinks it very important that the 
student should become acquainted with the spoken idiom, an 
opinion generally held among the modern philologists both of 
America and Europe. They all agree that the old — or translation- 
method did not satisfy them on this point. The M. L. A. has given 
many a precious hour to the considering of methods, but can we 
safely say : We have found it at last ? or will you pardon me for 
giving my attention for a few minutes to Speaking, as means and 
end of language teaching? 

Speaking, above all other things, makes us acquainted with a spoken 
language. The written and the spoken idiom in all languages are 
different from each other, as the picture is different from the original. 
If then our aim is the spoken language, let us see how we can introduce 
speaking in the class-room of traditional silence. Speaking necessi- 
tates questioning and answering. The study of a language by one's 
self becomes an absurdity ; may I say: It is the language teacher's 
first and foremost duty to make his pupils acquainted with the spoken 
language, and herewith I understand the language teaching which 
gives its attention to the language as expression of our thoughts, and 
not the teaching of thoughts which we might form about a language 
itself. Or as Francke puts it : " Wir wollen das Konnen der Sprache, 
wir suchen die Sprache als Form unseres Denkens, u. nicht als Inhalt 
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unseres Denkens." Prof. Karl Kuhn's resolution, adopted by the 38th 
Convention of German Philologists strikes at the root of the evil by say- 
ing: " Ziel des franzosischen Unterrichts ist die moglichste Aneig- 
nung der franz. Sprache ; dadurch vvird die allgemeine Bildung 
gefordert u. insbesondere die Kenntnis eines wesentlichen Bestand- 
teiles des modernen geistigen Lebens erreicht." Prof. Dr. Ihne of 
Heidelberg addressed the same body thus: "In der Beherrschung 
der neuern Sprache aber liegt der Schwerpunkt des Sprachstu- 
diums ; " after which the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: "Urn der praktischen Ausbildung der neuphilologischen 
Schulamtskandidaten auf der Universitat ebensowohl Geniige zu 
leisten, als ihrer historisch-wissenchaftlichen Schulung, ist es not- 
wendig, dass auf alien deutschen Hochschulen je 2 Professuren fur 
Englisch X Franzosisch angesetzt werden, welche das Gesamt- 
gebiet der modernen Philologie theoretisch u. praktisch umfassen. 
Wiinschenswert ist zugleich, dass jedem neuphilolog. Schulamts- 
kandidaten ein langerer Aufenthalt im Auslande, behufs seiner 
vveitem Ausbildung ermoglicht werde." The recently formed Mod. 
Lang Society in Germany pleads too for more attention to the 
practical side of instruction in the modern languages, with especial 
regard to the study of the life and institutions of the various people. 
At the Neuphilologentag in Hanover it was Dr. Klinghard who 
expressed the general sentiment in fitting words when he said : Der 
franzosisch-englische Unterricht und die neuphilologische Wissen- 
schaft, bisherfast ausschliesslich auf die sprachliche Seite der modern- 
en Kulturentwicklung gerichtet, haben sich kiinftighin nach dem 
Muster des griechisch-lateinischen Unterrichts mehr und mehr mit 
den realen Lebensaiisserungen der modernen Volker zu beschaftigen. 
(Schweiz. Lehrerzeitung 1886 — p. 389). How to obtain this end was 
my question, and my answer: The man who wants to sing must 
exercise his voice, and the man who wants to speak must practise 
speaking. But when, where and how is this to be done ? My ex- 
perience permits me to .say : 

1. The practical acquisition of a language should be made at 
an early age, when the pupil is yet a beginner in the new study I 
contradict in this point the opinion of many who believe that Gram- 
mar should first be taught exclusively, or at least to a greater extent 
than conversation. 

2. In order to avoid falling into the old route, I insist on teaching 
my pupils everything pertaining to the study, in the foreign idiom to 
be acquired, thus following by necessity the principle of the natural 
method, as Prof. Bocher defined it in brief: "The language taught 
should be spoken while teaching by the teacher; "to which I add: 
" and also by the pupil." 

3. All explanations which cannot be given in the foreign idiom on 
account of the pupil's limited vocabulary, must be postponed until 
the latter difficulty is removed. 

4. First teach to speak, then to read, then to write, then begin the 
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grammar and finally translation into and from the mother-tongue. 
According to my belief, the college should require at the entrance 
examination, say for German and French, that the student be famiiiar 
with the spoken idiom, that he be able to read and give a verbal 
account of what he has read in the same idiom, and also, that he 
shall be able to answer any question on elementary grammar. 
Translation and more advanced study of the grammar, as well as 
comparative philology, should be taught at the college ; the laws of 
phonetics and sound-shifting should be made use of from the begin- 
ning, postponing at this time, as yet unnecessary, theory and historical 
explanation for the college days. 

5. The language teacher should never forget that he is to teach 
the language only, and, to speak with Henry Sweet, " that the living 
spoken form of every language should be made the foundation of its 
study." If he teaches literature, he must remember that he does it 
in the interest of the language to be acquired rather than in the 
interest of the advantages his pupil might derive from a thorough 
investigation of the literary production in question. 

6. Thus I claim that the most important end of language teaching 
is speech. 

7. That the most important means of language teaching is also 
speech. 

But what is "speech"? What is the best German? The best 
French? For German, I accept Prof. Vietor's definition of the Com- 
mon German Speech : High German word-forms pronounced with 
low German speech-sounds. But how do we acquire the common 
speech in our mother- tongue and will the same rules hold good for 
a foreign language ? 

The late Dr. Francke, who gave this matter such excellent con- 
sideration, says in conclusion : " Uberschauen wir noch einmal kurz 
die Hauptmomente der naturlichen Spracherlernung, so haben wir 
zu betonen, dass die Sprache von vornherein nur als Form des Ge- 
dankens erlernt wird, dass alle Sinne, vornehmlich der Gesichtssinn, 
eine ungeheure Rolle darin spielen, dass die Regelbildung unbe- 
wusst vor sich geht, dass die Spracherlernung innerhalb eitur 
Sprache vorgenommen wird und dass sie endlich nur die gesprochene 
Sprache (noch enger die Familiensprache) zum Objekte hat." What 
Francke claims to be the " Hauptmomente der naturlichen Spracher- 
lernung," I claim to be the definition of what I call briefly "Speaking." 
This definition must be somewhat altered in the case of a new lan- 
guage. We generally learn a new language not in our earliest child- 
hood, but begin it in later life, when habits of study and experience 
have left their imprint on our judgment and when our system has 
already become the slave to many habits. We must, therefore, calcu- 
late with these new factors, and we shall find new difficulties in the 
new language, perhaps for the first time becoming aware of the 
fact that learning a new language does not mean the learning of an 
equivalent for each word we use in our own language, but that it 
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means the rendering of a thought by a thought. We do away with 
the literal translation and begin to feel that, in order to overcome the 
difficulties of idiomatic phrases, we must come in contact with the 
people who use them, or their literature at least, and know some- 
thing of the manners and customs and the history of this people. 
This means — that we must know how to speak the language ; and 
that "speaking" is the most important end in the study of a lan- 
guage, else we can never get acquainted fully with the literature of a 
foreign nation. 

The pupil must speak while he is young, if he will ever succeed to 
satisfaction, for in old age the organs of speech and of hearing are 
hardened and make speaking impossible. A stay in the country 
where the language is spoken would be the best thing ; but 
since we cannot for the sake of one study interrupt the general course 
of education we are obliged to do without the foreign country, and the 
language teacher has to make up for this immense loss. To partially 
make up for it, we must speak at school from the beginning of our 
study and make speaking also the most important means of language 
teaching. Considering the two points, it is obvious that a student 
ought to begin the study of a foreign language at the preparatory 
school and that the college should finish this study with what should 
properly be called Literature, History, Geography, Manners and 
Customs, etc. The language teacher in the truest sense has no 
claim upon an academic chair, which latter has to be filled by one 
who does not teach the technical and practical but the theoretical 
and historical part. 

As to the execution of my plan of teaching by speaking, I hold that 
the teacher must of necessity not only speak and know the language 
he teaches, but that it should be, if possible, his mother-tongue, and 
that he must know the pupils' mother-tongue as well. Let us illustrate 
with an English pupil who learns German. If the teacher knows 
English, he will be able to form easy questions and answers, which 
are entirely made up of words almost alike for both languages in 
spelling, pronunciation and meaning, or which have one of these 
qualities in common. 

For the German language I try to give in my 'Lehrfragen' a few 
chapters entirely made up of such words. For the understanding of 
the same by the pupil, I trust to these resemblances, and to the fact 
that a beginner in the study of a new language has the natural 
tendency of learning it by "analogy "or by acquiring the words of 
his new language as if they were but new words in his own language. 
Grammar may partially be learned in the same way. The rules 
will be deduced by the thinking pupil, though I do not hesitate to 
say that some forms are acquired rather mechanically at first — pre- 
cisely what occurs with our mother-tongue. But by letting the pupil 
deduce the rules, he will be led on to think independently and the 
general educational benefit derived from such exercise is certainly a 
high victory over the old brain-killing empiric translation-method. 
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Exceptions to the rule, too, will readily be learned in this way, especial- 
ly by the pupil who understands the grammar of his own mother- 
tongue. Experience will soon show how easily German speech is 
acquired, and the enthusiasm of the pupil discovering that he really 
learns and penetrates into the secrets of a new language helps him 
over many difficulties. After these preliminary speaking exercises, 
the pupil will receive the book, in which the same are printed. He 
starts to read them at the first page, and because they are familiar 
words, he encounters no difficulty in reading them, at the same time 
pronouncing them correctly, as he is not dependent upon the letter 
he sees, but upon his trained ear. After a while he will be put to 
writing after dictation of the same phrases, and because he noticed 
the spelling when he learned to read, and because he has already 
some experience of writing his own tongue, this too will present but 
little difficulty. A good German accent is not acquired so much by 
learning the rules of phonetics, as by following the good example of 
a teacher. Let us be careful in correcting mispronunciation, and 
also, let the teacher use his knowledge of phonetics and give the 
pupil its benefit, without troubling him with its rules. Vietor's 
" German Pronunciation " is an excellent guide. For conversation 
material, Prof. Carla Wenckebach's " Anschauungsunterricht " may 
be used. 

One word about translation : We have not used any English up to 
this point in our class-room, shall we do so now ? And if yes, under 
what conditions ? What is the mental process of translating, let us 
ask ? And what mental process do we perform in learning a new 
word in our mother-tongue? 

If a new article has no name as yet, we still are able to think of the 
thing ; if it has a foreign name, we may use that, in speaking of it, but 
as a rule we have a mental picture of the article in our memory or 
mind, which prompts us, when speaking, to a description of the article 
in question. With a new language things themselves do not change, 
of course, only their names ; and if we learn to know "the knife " for 
example under the name of " Messer " we will for some time continue 
to think of " knife " first, on wanting to speak of the object, but, with 
more practice, we accustom ourselves to the new name of Messer and 
use it while conversing in German, thus avoiding the longer process 
of translating or of recalling two words instead of one. The straight 
way is the shortest, and the one we use leads directly from the object 
to our mind or, more precisely, from the eye picture to the mind 
picture and hence to the new name, without first calling to memory 
an old one. This way makes translation as an assistance to learning 
a new speech entirely superfluous, and more of an obstacle than 
a help. Therefore we abandon it. 

But shall we never translate? I have answered already in the 
affirmative, and would state here that precisely on account of the 
complicated, difficult mental process which translation imposes, I 
think that such exercises should crown the study of a language and 
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figure as the last and most important part of it. But only he who 
perfectly understands a language should translate, and if he does 
translate, he must not do so in the belief of finding thereby a key 
to the better understanding of the new language, but rather with the 
persuasion that however well he may translate he will never cover 
all the points of the original. Only a poet, for example, should 
attempt to translate poetry, as he alone has a chance of success. I 
do not deny, either, that translation, as the finishing work of language 
study in its strictest sense, helps us immensely to the better know- 
ledge of our own language and that there is perhaps no better 
exercise for acquiring a thorough command of one's mother-tongue. 
I close my observations by expressing the wish : May many 
teachers try to verify my thesis, that speaking is the most important 
means and end of language teaching. 

Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann (Indiana University) opened 
the discussion on this paper, saying : I do not agree with Prof. 
Stager that speaking is an end, no less than a means. I notice 
what seems to be a change of sentiment with the members of this 
association on the question of method. I remember the 
tendency at first was to speak of those teachers as method-men 
whose methods could be improved. I think the man and not 
the method is the main thing. But there is evidence that our 
methods of teaching are of importance and may generally be 
improved. Without intending to make a bibliography, I may 
say that on method alone fifteen philosophical treatises have 
been published in Germany. The tendency of all is toward 
giving students a more thorough knowledge of the elementary 
principles of the language before we have them attack the 
difficulties of syntax and historical development. 

Professor Joynes (South Carolina College) : The author of 
this paper has relegated the speaking method to the primary 
schools. If in colleges and universities the same were practical 
we should be so much better off in getting pupils with such 
training for our colleges. What I challenge is the expression 
of Dr. von Jagemann, that a marked change had manifested itself 
in modern language study. I hope it is not so. If I have read 
the times aright, the tendency is in another direction. This 
Association has defined the purposes of language study to be 
linguistic, historical and literary ; not only for understanding 
the languages but for getting the information accessible through 
them. I hope the influence of the Association from year to 
year will tend to strengthen this statement of former years. 
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Dr. von Jagemann : I am sorry to be so understood. 
There is no change as to the means and ends of language study. 
But there is a change as to the means and methods of instruc- 
tion in the modern languages. The study of methods is 
worthy of discussion. 

Professor Stager: I call attention to Wellesley College, 
where German study is through speaking by native German 
teachers. The success of the method is proved. I cannot 
agree with President Carter as to the necessity of Latin and 
Greek for the acquirement of grace and strength. 

Professor Kroeh (Stevens' Institute) : Those who have not 
tried this method had better try it. 

Professor Charles F. Raddatz (Baltimore City College) : 
I have tried it and failed. By employing this method in the 
beginning with my pupils in German, they made no headway 
at all. 

At this point, the Convention adjourned to meet at 9.30 a. m. 
on the following day (December 30th). 

In the evening a brilliant social reception was given to the 
members of the Convention by Mr. D. L. Bartlett, one of Balti- 
more's representative men of wealth and a generous patron of 
literary and art interests. On this interesting occasion the 
visitors had the opportunity of meeting not only the prominent 
litterateurs, professors and artists of the city but also many dis- 
tinguished members of the Pulpit, the Bench, and the Bar, 
together with a goodly number of Baltimore's most honorable 
citizens engaged in commercial pursuits. 

On December 30th, the meeting was called to order by the 
President at 9.45 a. m. First came the reports of Committees, 
as follows : 

1. The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer's 
report : 

The Committee on auditing the Treasurer's report have the honor 
of announcing that the accounts of the Association have been ex- 
amined and found correct. 

F. M. PAGE, 
A. LODEMAN. 

The report was accepted. 



